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to this result (1551); but of its general nature there can be no doubt. The jealous pride of the university, the national instincts of the bishops and other clergy, and the mocking spirit abroad among the people, were the real obstacles in the way of the Society, whose members were only here and there tolerated in the realm until the beginning-of the great religious wars warned the friends of the Papacy to conciliate its most consistent champions (1561). After this the fortunes of the order in France varied, but the national antipathy against it never came to an end. Of all the generals who have ruled over it, not one has been a Frenchman.
In the neighbouring Low Countries the progress of the Jesuits was likewise slow, though at first Le Fevre The Nether- gained a following in the University of lands.            Louvain. Even after the resignation of
Charles V., it was only by slow degrees that Philip II. was prevailed upon to admit them into the country (1556). They were, however, greatly favoured by the regent, Margaret of Parma, upon whom they exercised a direct influence through her confessor; and thus their colleges at Louvain and Antwerp were opened, and the former place in particular became a centre of their operations.
In Germany their success was continuous in the
Catholic parts of the Empire.    As early as   1540 Le
F&vre   arrived   in   the  capacity of theolo-
Gsrnjtiny.             .
gian to the imperial ambassador at "Worms, whence he proceeded to Ratisbon. His reports made a great impression upon the Pope, and probably did more to stimulate propagandist efforts than was effected